with Milton Bradley Poster Colors 


Vivi-Tone Colors are made 
from finest quality ingredi- 
ents. Available in 22 colors 
including gold and silver. 
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COLORS 


Milton Bradley Powder Poster Colors 


Colortone Colors offer excep- 
tional economy. Available in 
11 colors and white. 


Milton Bradley 
Liquid Poster Colors 


Exceptionally brilliant, free- 
flowing and quick drying. 
. . « Available in % oz., 2 02., 
8 o2., pint, quart and gallon 
containers — in 22 colors. 


Easel paintings, murals, stage scenery, posters — 
paint them all with Milton Bradley Poster Colors. The 
colors, brilliant and true, dry to a smooth velvet finish 
without flaking, peeling or cracking. Available in both 
liquid and powder form, Milton Bradley Poster Colors 
blend perfectly to provide an unlimited color range. 
By giving your class the benefit of these superior color- 
ing materials, you are 
assured of finer, more 
progressive work, 


FREE — For our 
new instructive folder 
on the use of poster 
colors, write today to 
Dept. J C-33 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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At the recent conference on ART IN EDUCATION sponsored by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a number of recommendations and conclusions were made 
which will be of interest to all teachers of young people. A few of these are pre- 
sented here for your consideration: 


The members of the conference were in complete agreement that one vital 
area of human personality is overlooked by an education conception which places 
its stress solely upon intellectual education through words. The education of feeling, 
the development of the faculty of intuition vital to the integrated personality, has 
been neglected. This faculty communicates ideas through visual, rather than verbal, 
images; and the development of intuitive sensibility is, therefore, trained through ac- 
tual participation in the visual arts. 


The highly individual and non-imitative nature of creative art expression, as well as 
its encouragement of self-discipline and intensified perception, causes art to play 


an increasingly important role in the development of essential personal and social 
characteristics. 


Instead of searching for persons who are merely talented in art, young men and 
women who show evidence of intellectual curiosity about both children and art and 
who possess well-adjusted and interesting personalities as well as art ability, should 
be encouraged to prepare for the teaching profession. 


Education through art must be a continuous process, from earliest childhood to 
adulthood. 


The junior high school period is one of increased self-awareness for youth. Now, 
more than ever before in their lives, boys and girls need a diversified program in 
the arts, one in which they have opportunity to select from a wide variety of mater- 
ials those necessary to give form to their ideas. 


The practice of using the art class as a service agency for the school and using 
it in any other way that will hinder education should be condemned. 


The supervisor’s position in art education should always be one of counselor and 
friendly advisor to whom the teacher may look for guidance on equal terms as a 
fellow teacher — a resource person to whom he may turn for assistance. 


Sincerely yours, 
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> creative stimulus 


Sho. 
FINGER-PAINT 


SHAW 
tinger-paint 


The original finger-paint created by 
Ruth Faison Shaw, the outstanding 
art exponent. 6 non-toxic colors. 
For free SHAW Finger-Paint Craft 
Booklet, write Dept. JA 


Sinner Smitu Go. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Using a paper sack, paste and tempera paint children work together forming a 


DIA 


FOR THE LIMITED BUDGET 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Arts Education Department, The Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


mask for a play. 
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Materials need not be expensive to 


test children’s ingenuity, encourage creativity. 


Material for the Teaching of Art 
in Small School Systems 


Materials for art in the classroom should be chosen for their 
creative possibilities, not for their quality, quantity or cost 
alone. One of the most rewarding experiences in art is the 
pleasure of manipulation and discovery of materials. Teach- 
ers who have not had any contact with art or art educators 
are apt to consider art materials and their use somewhat mys- 
terious. A recent study of art education in small school sys- 
tems and rural schools reveals a hesitancy on the part of 
teachers and administrators to provide art in their schools 
because they did not know what materials to use or where 
to procure them. Colleges, professional art education organ- 
izations and art supply firms are trying to help many school 

. systems get art started in their schools. Art in the school is 
apt to be more effective when it is planned and initiated by 

teachers working together to secure the materials which have 
the greatest creative potentialities. Relegating the selection 
and procurement of art materials to only the teachers with 
previous art experience does not encourage resourceful 
teaching. 


Teachers with specialized art training are usually familiar 
with all art materials and how to procure them. For those 
many teachers who would like to plan for art in their class- 
room but who have had no contact with art before, this 
brochure is planned. (continued on next page) 


Film reel cans serve as trays for baby food cans which hold tempera paints. 


Scrap wire turned with pliers 
makes decorative pins. 


Reprinted from Related Arts 
Bulletin, November, 1952, Vol. 
X, No. 3, by special permis- 
sion of The Related Arts Serv- 
ice, 511 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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An art media which might seem quite elementary 
to an art teacher can be so foreign to the uninitiated 
teacher as to create a fear of use. The intent here is 
to describe those basic materials which can be bought 
and free materials which can be found to supplement 
them. Fortunately, many good materials for the 
teaching of art are available in most communities. 
The problem is to recognize these and make it pos- 
sible tor them to be used creatively. 

When a small budget limits the amount of art ma- 
terial which can be bought, salvage or scrap material 
can be used. By careful planning a basic list of art 
materials can be made to go a long way. In earlier 
Related Arts Bulletins the creative teaching of art 
has been discussed. At the end of this article four 
books are suggested to help you in understanding 
the creative use of materials with children. Before 
choosing art materials it is a good idea to secure cata- 
logues from all firms which sell them: these are wide- 
ly advertised in professional magazines. In most states 
teacher training institutions maintain a teaching ma- 
terial center from which one can obtain lists of 
sources for art materials. It is more economical for a 
school system to buy for all its classrooms than for 
each individual teacher to purchase materials on his 
own. Paints, clay, paper, brushes, etc. should be pro- 
vided from the general school budget. 


What Kind of Materials Offer the Greatest 
Possibilities for Creative Handling? 


Whether the material is to be bought or is scrap 
material to be scouted for, it is a good idea to bear in 
mind several questions. 


The paper mache elephant is finished off 
with final layer of paper toweling. 


Is the media one that is fresh or versatile enough 
in character to offer a creative adventure? : 
e Will the handling of the material be simple and 
adapted to the developmental level of the child 
that you teach? 
If it is to be purchased, is it reasonable in cost? 
Is the material one which can be handled with the 
tools and space to be found in the school? 
A stimulating experience in art in the school is 
often dependent upon the imaginative quality of the 
materials at hand. For the child who has only cray- 
ons and small paper or hectographed pictures to work 
with, there can be very little creative growth or stim- 
ulating learning. A wide range of art materials, 
whether they are bought as supplies or gathered as 
scrap material, opens the way for many rich art ex- 
periences. 


When one is teaching with a limited budget for in- 
structional materials, it is wiser to plan on a basic 
list of materials to which a wider variety of media 
can be added as they can be afforded. From year to 
year, substitutions can be made for variety. For smal- 
ler children larger working surfaces in paper and 
larger chalk, crayon and brushes permit greater free- 
dom. Small desk tops need not define the size of 
paper or limit the flexibility with which art is given 
in the classroom. ‘The floor, the blackboard or pieces 
of beaverboard at times can serve more admirably for 
working surfaces than easels or special art tables. The 
lack of water need be no handicap. A three gallon 
galvanized bucket for water is used occasionally by 
classroom teachers. Storage of art supplies is usually 
a problem which must be worked out on a local basis. 
Some schools use a central storage space while in 
other schools each teacher stores his own supplies. 
A push-cart with basic art materials is used success- 
fully in schools where all classrooms are on one level. 


What Are the Materials That You Probably Will Need 
to Buy From an Art Supply Firm? 


It is assumed that most of the readers of this bro- 
chure will be teachers without specialized art train- 
ing. For that reason a basic list of art supplies with a 
description of each item is suggested. ‘The amounts 
given with items are minimum for a class of twenty- 
five students. If your budget will permit you to order 
in larger amounts, you will find the material will 
rarely be wasted. Understandably many media are 
not included but as the teacher becomes more orient- 
ed to the teaching of art, he will enjoy the pleasure 
that comes for him and his students in seeking out 
new media that will help in the solving of their crea- 
tive problems. 

PAINT: Tempera paint, an opaque waterbase paint 
is the best for all around use. It comes in many 
colors but a supply list should include red, blue, 
yellow, green, black, white, brown and orange. 
Turquoise, magenta and yellow-green are favorites 
with children too. ‘Tempera paint comes in liquid 
(pint or quart jars) and powdered (to be mixed 
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The work displayed here is powder paint on newsprint paper. Newsprint is very economical 
for'use in the elementary school and powdered paint can be mixed as needed. 


with water) form. A minimum of three cans or 
pint jars per color should be stocked as a starter. 
Powdered tempera should be mixed only as needed 
as it often sours. There are many water soluble 
paints on the market which are handy to supple- 
ment tempera. 


BRUSHES: The larger brushes are the most effective 


for art in most classrooms. ‘They encourage freedom 
of body movement and more direct handling. They 
come with large round, soft bristles or flat stiff 
bristles with long handles. A brush for every child 
is a good rule-of-thumb even though they may not 
be using brushes all at the same time. A few flat 
one-inch enamel brushes are useful when students 
are painting large murals, scenery or pictures. 


CHALK: Chalk comes in boxes of assorted sticks. 


Boxes of assorted colored sticks one inch in diam- 
eter, boxes of twelve or sixteen sticks one-half inch 
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in diameter can be used by students working in 
groups. For this reason six large boxes or twelve 
boxes of the smaller sticks will be good for a starter, 


CLAY: Clay can be obtained by the pound in moist or 


powdered form. The latter is usually more prac- 
tical for storage since it can be mixed as needed. 
Moist clay must be kept in a container which will 
hold its moisture and keep it [rom hardening until 
it is ready for use. 


CRAYON: The most commonly used art medium is 


the crayon. Most children buy them for use at 
school and at home. Children should be encour- 
aged to select crayons which do not contain too 
much wax and which will cover the paper well 
without flaking. The manufaccure of crayons has 
improved so much in recent years that they usually 
are good in color range. A box should be kept for 
crayon scraps since they can (continued on page 49) 
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UNDERSTANDING 
WITH THE 
HEART... 


Can art be used to interpret 
personality? Here is a teacher who warns 


you to be wary. Warmth and 


appreciative understanding are Teachers should be especially careful about reading 


psychological implications into a child’s art work, the 
author cautions. 
as important as science. 


Author had teachers, unknown to themselves, analyze each other's art. 


a 
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By A. L. FREUNDLICH Art Department, University of Arkansas 


Not long ago a first grade teacher I know 
ran head-on into a serious problem. One of 
her children, Susan, painted only with the 
color purple. Nothing teacher could do or 
say would persuade Susan to use any other 
colors. The teacher became alarmed as Sus- 
an’s behavior persisted over many weeks. She 
began quietly to investigate the child’s be- 
havior pattern with other children, her home 
life, and so on. The teacher was fortunate 
enough to have a school psychological case 
worker available, who, though extremely busy, 
was able to come and help. 


Investigations went on and were in fact in- 
tensified without revealing any apparent clue 
to Susan’s deep underlying emotional disturb- 
ance. The answer was arrived at, quite by 


Don’t consider “average” behavior, Freundlich says. Children vary too widely from the 


accident, when our teacher friend overheard 
Susan talking with a classmate. It seems that 
the first day of school Susan had been paint- 
ing and sharing her colors with a little boy. 
The little boy spat into all the colors except 
purple — Susan, being a neat little girl, would 
use none of the colors into which he spat. 


With the growth and spread of art educa- 
tion in the schools there has unfortunately 
grown an increasing impression that art work 
is a way for the teacher to interpret the child’s 
character, and that art is to be used therapeu- 
tically so the children may work off their 
frustrations. Several of our leading texts in 
the field of art education either concern them- 
selves completely with these theories, or could 
easily be interpreted as intending an art pro- 
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“It is amazing what human interest and kindness rather than a cold pseudo-scientific 


approach by some parent or teacher can do.” 


gram to be used for a psychiatric clinic. Further- 
more, many teachers, supervisors and education pro- 
fessors apparently can see na other value or purpose 
for an art program in the elementary schools. 

One of the most hilarious, yet meaningful, sessions 
I have had with my group of in-service teachers at 
the University of Arkansas Art Education Workshop 
was when I passed out several drawings to each class 
member. They were asked to make as accurate an 
interpretation as possible of the character and person- 
ality of the artist. What they did not know was that 
these were a group of first drawings done by the pre- 
vious class, many of them well known to these people. 
The interpretations, solemnly made and written down, 
were completed and the identity of the artist was then 
released. Pandemonium reigned. One principal had, 
not entirely by accident, received the work of her 
daughter. She had interpreted the artist as being 
mentally retarded because of the disorganization and 
crudeness of the work. The daughter is a fine teach- 
er and an exceptionally intelligent one, and the whole 
class knew it. 

Interpretations can be made, but not by the teacher 


— not even by art experts. They need skills develop- 
ed by years of special training. I should want the 
services of a psychiatrist at least. The classroom 
teacher can, and should, learn to know her children, 
but she should do so by learning to know the complete 
child. Learning to know the complete child infers 
not only observing him in all his activities but implies 
the use of more human qualities of love and under- 
standing. You cannot understand the child on the 
basis of behavior charts alone. 


Many teachers are too quick to refer to behavior 
charts in individual cases. I find it necessary to point 
out over and over that individuals cannot be com- 
pared to these average ways of behavior at a given 
age level. This point is always brought out by the 
authors of such charts but usually disregarded. These - 
behavior charts are just like mathematical averages 
in that they represent many individuals. If we take 
the average of 3, 6, 14, 8, and 9, the average is 8. This 
number is not at all like 3 or 14 but not too different 
from the other three numbers. An individual may 
be several years behind the average according to the 
behavior chart and still be (continued on page 42) 
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EXHIBIT FROM AKRON 


Activities in 1,000 self-contained classrooms 


provide stimulation for art expression. 


By Ruth E. Whorl 


Director of Art Education 
Akron Public Schools, Akron, Ohio 


Although Akron is an industrial city devoted primarily to rubber 
production, it is very much interested in educational advantages 
for children. The citizens believe firmly in good schools with 
a well-rounded program to meet the needs and interests of its 
more than 44,000 children. Through continued support of the 
schools, an enriched curriculum and adequate school housing 
has been provided. 


Since our school administrators believe that art experiences are 
necessary to the complete development of a child, these are given 
to all children. Otis C. Hatton, superintendent of schools, says, 
in a message to parents: 


“We need but visit one of our schools to become aware of the 
expanding art program in progress. Art is a regular part of the 
activities of all the children — activities that give boys and girls 
opportunity to participate regardless of individual differences 
and interests. We believe that through the development of 
wholesome attitudes the art program plays a vital role in pre- 
paring all our youth to live happily and work profitably in 
society.” 

The aims of such an art program are to provide equipment and 
varied materials in order that children may express themselves 
creatively. Along with this opportunity to work with their hands 
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(1) Making marionettes is a delightful experience for 
all children. (2) Akron gives children creative opportun- 
ities in wide variety of materials. (3) Demonstrations by 
children add interest to city-wide exhibits. (4) Blueprint 
is followed in constructing model of the art room of one 
of the new schools. (5) All manner of creative skills are 
involved in puppet-making. 
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go enjoyment and personal satisfaction. Art exper- 
iences help to cultivate and satisfy the deep emotions, 
thereby developing an emotionally-balanced individ- 
ual. The student learns to observe clearly and in- 
terpret his own ideas and imaginings as well as the 
life around him. 

Emphasis in our art program, from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade, is always on the creative ap- 
proach. Too few people have experienced the joys 
of creative work. On every side we hear the adult 
expressing the wish that he could be in school today 
where so many opportunities are offered for various 
creative experiences. All people are creative in some 
way — that is the meaning of individuality. We must 
believe in the child as an individual, for only in that 
way is he capable of growth. All the proof one needs 
is to visit a classroom of children free to experiment 
with many materials in solving their problems. 


In the kindergarten and primary grades Akron pro- 
vides opportunities for art experiences in approxi- 
mately 1,000 self-contained classrooms. These class- 
room teachers are more aware of the personality and 
interests of the children because of their close rela- 
tionship with them. Every day activities provide the 
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(6) Creativity helps satisfy deep emotional needs of stu- 
dents. (7) Many materials and subjects are used. (8) 
Scale model house is created by student-architect. (9) 
Eighth grade students construct a scene from “Aida.” 
(10) Making a mobile gives high school art students 
chance to experiment with modern decorative effects. 
(11) Students do not have to be art majors to partici- 
pate in program and enjoy it thoroughly. 
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stimulation for art expressions. Children 
work freely and happily together. The 
environment should be one in which chil- 
dren want to create. Colorful walls, dis- 
plays of children’s work, pictures at the 
level of the child’s understanding — all 
contribute toward a happier and more 
pleasing environment. All of our primary 
classrooms are equipped with double easels 
and jars of powder paint. They are also 
supplied with many other materials chosen 
for their creative possibilities. 


An art teacher is assigned to each of the 
schools where she spends all or part of her 
time depending on the organization and 
size of the school. Her role is that of art 
consultant, planning and working with the 
classroom teacher. Her teaching schedule 
must be a flexible one if the art is to make 
a vital contribution to the learning process. 


Since creative activity demands the stimu- 
‘lation of a rich background, we turn for 
interest to other school subjects. When 
children work in groups painting a mural, 
making a motion picture, puppets, diorama, 
scenery for a play and many other activities, 
each child may gain a sense of achieve- 
ment. He may construct the stage, mix the 
paint and even be the one who cleans up, 
but he gains a real feeling of accomplish- 
ment in making his contribution to the 
group activity. In this way real integration 
takes place, an integration of self within 
the social unit. We believe that the child’s 
spirit unfolds through his interest, rather 
than through the development of his tal- 
ent. The teacher's interest in the child’s 
accomplished work should not lead her to 
value it far above the child’s activity of 
mind that created it. But as the child de- 
velops, he acquires the skills which help 
him solve real and vital problems as they 
arise. 

Akron has had the eight-four plan of or- 
ganization but because of the housing prob- 
lem growing out of increased enrollments, 
we are changing to the six-three-three plan. 
As we equip junior (continued on page 45) 


(12) South American theme is taken up by art students. 
(13) In the land of the llamas, the child artist is king. 
This is from an exhibit “Art Contributes to World Citizen- 
ship.” (14) Everybody pitches in to make a handsome 
mural of South America and its products. 
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WOODEN SPOON PUPPETS 


of 
de- . . . 
elp People who live in cities are interdependent — an important 
rey | 
but difficult lesson for l 
or- 
ob- The fireman, the doctor, the garbage collector visit our school d d Si | : 
nts, regularly. Well, not in person, always, but in the form of second graders. simple puppets 
an. wooden spoon puppets we made as part of our study of com- 
45 itv 
) munity helpers. helped them learn. | 
The project in our second grade class began with the teacher's q 
desire to undertake a project based on community helpers. We 
visited a dairy and a grocery store, and firemen visited our school. 
Yet the children scemed little interested in the project at first — 
until art entered. By MILDRED "BURCHAM 
' A variety of ways of making puppets was suggested at one of the The Kent School 
king. | lorad 
jizen- Lembach Art Education classes at the University of Denver. 1 
some chose puppets from wooden spoons. I purchased one large 
wooden mixing spoon for each child, a ball of cotton yarn and 
MARCH 1953 
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1) Susan Howard says of her grocer, left: “The grocery 
man sells us food. Vegetables, meat, fruit juice and 
oranges. And it we buy too many things he helps 
carry it to the car. Milkman is at right. (2) Paper 
boy. (3) Lorianne Baily’s garbage man, left, “is very 
important. He keeps our city clean.” Martha Locke 
made the clown, right, saying, “He makes us laugh. 
To laugh is good for people. It keeps them happy.” 
4) Linda Bole made likeness of nurse at left and 
Marta Railey the doctor, right. Linda says that “schools 
have nurses too to check the children’s health.” Marta’s 
dector “takes our tonsils out . . . and tells us to stay 


in bed.” (5) Painter is easily recognized; the other 
puppet is an electrician. Puppets in photographs on 
Page 19 are, left to right: fireman, policeman, and 
postman. 
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a jar of cement glue. A few scraps of material were placed on a 
large work table and at first the children merely handled the 
supplies. 

In a short time one of the children exclaimed, ““The back of the 
spoon is just like a face.” That started it. We used crayon on 
the faces rather than paint because it scrapes off easily and 
the spoon can be used again for another puppet. The hair was 
made from cream-colored yarn which the children colored to suit 
their own tastes. Through trial and error they found the most 
effective way of gluing the hair, each strand side by side. They 
cut the uneven hair as a barber does. 

The children dressed the puppets themselves. They made the 
arms by rolling up a piece of newspaper tightly. One girl made 
her “painter” with arms that would move. He could shrug his 
shoulders. Then the puppets were given the names of commu- 
nity helpers. “Oh, mine will be a garbave collector.” ‘This 
is a doctor.” 

We brought a portable stage to the classroom and at various 
times in the puppet-making the children would give impromptu 
performances. 

Our study of community helpers was a success. But we're not 
through with the puppets. We have them stored in the bot- 
tom of a cardboard carton. We plan to use them again later 
in the school year to portray literary characters, e 
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Heavy blacks imply power and rhythmic movement in sketch of big-mouthed goose fish while . . . 


PENCIL SKETCHING 


Routine science lesson soared into field of art 


as eighth-graders completed striking black-and-white sketches. 


By KATHERINE B. PEAVY 


Classroom Teacher, Eighth Grade 
Spreckles School, Spreckles, Calif. 
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. soft grays and delicacy characterize Patty Miljarak’s flowing, decorative goldfish. 


The study of sea life so intrigued my eighth grade 
class that a trip was arranged to a nearby natural 
history museum where there were mounted marine 
specimens. ‘Taking along pads and pencils the 
pupils sketched as they studied the exhibits. 

Returning to school, they were given 9 x 12 draw- 
ing paper and pencils of varying degrees of soft- 
ness with which to make completed drawings. The 
finished work mounted on black paper made a 
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MUSEUM... 


striking exhibit that proved as artistic as it was 
scientific. 

My students found that the softer the pencil they 
used, the blacker they made the dark parts of their 
pictures. Some of the work was done with 5-B, 
some with 6-B, some with the extremely soft 7-B 
pencil. Pale gray effects were achieved with the 
H series. The very soft pencils were sharpened 


with a single-edge razor blade and the exposed 
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(1) Jacob Hernandez will never forget that 
some starfish have more than five points. 
2) Lonnie Silva sketched the common crab 
found in Pacific waters. (3) Lidia captured 
the sound and fury of a sailfish breaking 
the surface. 
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lead shaped with a sandpaper rasp. Outline sketch- 
ing was done with a standard No. 2 pencil. 


The children strove for a minimum of erasure on 
these pencil drawings, making preliminary outlines 
with the pencil barely touching the paper. It was 
only after the pictures were blocked out to the 
entire satisfaction of the pupil that shading was 
begun. When erasures were necessary they were 
made with either kneaded rubber or art gum in a 
wiping motion rather than rubbing. 


The finished drawings were sprayed with [fixative 
made by mixing one part clear shellac with ten 
parts denatured alcohol. Using an ordinary Flit 
gun for the solution, we found that it dried almost 
immediately. 

The entire class felt that the art activity helped 
to make the study of sea life far more interesting. 
It encouraged careful observation and brought 
about real enjoyment of a science lesson that might 
otherwise have been mere routine. ¢ 
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By ARNE RANDALL 


Specialist in Fine Arts 
U.S. Office of Education 
Woshington, D. C. 


Simple, utilitarian designs came first 
and the frills were added 


later when the communities were 


already established and prospering. 


1, Common clay pottery with lead glaze was made in 


Montgomery County, Pa. Sgraffito tulip design in buff, 
red and green was well adapted to the material. (2) The 
Shakers used the simplest of design to produce a beauti- 
ful and efficient stove. (3) Hobby horse from Kingston, 
N.Y. was simply carved of the most abundant material— 
wood. 


LK ART—rresu, SPONTANEOUS 


In the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C., is 
housed the Index of American Design, one of the truly 
American collections of paintings and water color render- 
ings of folk art. Over 15,000 pictures were painted for it 
by artists from 1936 to 1941. These paintings, renderings, 
and photographs were made in all parts of the country 
of objects in museums or in private collections. In most 
cases the work is of finer quality than could be produced 
photographically. 

Designers from many industries look to the Index for 
American folk art. Teachers may also secure slides and 
exhibits by writing to the Index of American Design, 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

A few photographs are produced here showing some fine 
examples in materials such as wood, clay, iron, and others. 
Wood was one of our most bountiful natural resources. 
In fact, until the turn of the century forests in many areas 
were frequently destroyed to provide space for fields and 
pastures. Our ancestors became skilled craftsmen, able 
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4) The Betty lamp, sometimes known as the grease 
lamp, burned whale oil or any type of grease. (5) 
Weathervane carved in form of fish seems very mod- 
ern, could be used as decorative piece in homes 
‘oday. (6) Late 18th Century toaster was made of 
ron in Pennsylvania. Can you tell how it was used? 
7) “King Saul’, marionette, had as its head a carved 
and painted walnut. (8) Weathervane rooster may be 
made of beaten copper. (9 Stand for flat iron has 
nteresting design. 
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to adapt wood to a thousand uses. At first, however, 
the problem of wresting a livelihood out of a wilder- 
ness did not allow much time for superfluous decorat- 
ing and carving on the objects. As a rule, highly dec- 
orated objects did not appear until a community was 
well established and prospering. Thus, the pure 
simplicity of the design of most of the pioneer prod- 
ucts of wood makes them distinctive and valuable as 
objects of art. 

Simple furniture, weathervanes, hobby horses came 
first. Later the carrousel horse, the carved circus wag- 
on, ship figureheads, cigar store Indian, and such 
items were popular subjects for the wood carver. These 
objects are truly American in design and development. 
Immigrant craftsmen from the European countries 
were quick in adapting their methods of doing things 
to the American needs. 

Most colonial communities had a blacksmith who 
produced utensils and necessities for the families. In 
many instances the father on a farm also became a 
worker in iron through necessity. Many of the prod- 
ucts of these craftsmen were well designed because 
cach was an object developed from a need, such as the 
whale oil lamp, flat iron stand, cornbread grill, three- 
legged fireplace pot, and many other items. 

a Later, as the communities grew, small foundries sprang 
up in which were cast the iron stoves, kettles, pots, 
and utensils of the home. The Shakers, a religious 
community on the Atlantic Seaboard, became famous 
for their many well-designed products in iron and 
wood. They are studied by designers today for their 
functional design. 


Clay was another commonly used material for house- 
hold utensils. Every age and every period had its 
own distinctive pottery. Some of the most decorative 
ceramic ware was made in the southeastern counties 
ol Pennsylvania, settled by 


(continued on page 47) 
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Reproductions from the Index of American Design 
appear in these publications. 
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Photographs by GEORG GEORGLI 
BIPS, Munich 
Through Graphic House, New York 


A cartoon film entirely by school children is a unique 
classroom project from Germany which will be shown 
with English sound in this country late in 1953. There 
are not many classrooms anywhere in the world that 
could produce such a film, and it happened in Ger- 
many because of a unique combination of circum- 
stances. 

First was the presence of an art teacher named Walter 
Junge who had worked for many years in the produc- 
tion of cartoon films. Second was the interest of both 
the Province of Hesse and of private capital in financ- 
ing the cost of the film. 

The project arose out of an exhibition of school art 
from a school in Marburg where Junge is art teacher. 
The exhibition showed over 1,000 watercolors of 
school art. Its quality and novelty created a minor 
sensation and received considerable attention in the 


(1) Background for parade of wild animals 
down Broadway, New York, was drawn by 
13-year-old Christian Peh. In the film, 
figures in foreground will move. (2) Be- 
tween shots fins and tail of cut-out fish 
will be moved slightly as in professional 
cartoon-making. (3) Jurgen Tiwinski and 
Hans-Jurgen Haas work on one of the 
1,100 backgrounds. (4) Teacher Walter 
Junge holds up a background to be voted 
on by the 42 children who are sharing 
the work. 
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newspapers. As a result, a producer of cul- 
tural films, E. E. A. Krafft, of Freiburg, 
visited the school to discuss a project he had 
been considering for a long time — a cartoon 
film to be drawn entirely by children. 
Junge’s own experience in films made the 
tentative proposition a certainty. 


The work began in February, 1951, and is 


far advanced. The finished film will include 


tens of thousands of drawings. 


The technical direction, of course, is that of 
professionals and the usual professional 
shortcuts are used. Work is saved, for ex- 
ample, by employing cutouts in front of fix- 
ed backgrounds. Ina scene where fish dance 
and play musical instruments on the ocean 
bed, for example, the dancing fish are cut- 
outs which can be moved with each separate 
shot of the fish to create an illusion of nat- 
ural movement. 


Forty-two children from the Marburg school 
are doing the work. They criticize each 
other’s drawings and repainted some of the 
backgrounds four or five times before they 
permitted them in the film. The children 
are so interested that they work on the film 
even on Sundays and holidays. And _ the 
school director of studies allows them to 
work during afternoons at the school. The 
children receive the equivalent of about 
$1.25 for each drawing accepted. 

The story itself tells about the adventures 
of two small boys, Paul and Emil, who ac- 
company their Uncle John, a sea captain, on 


a world trip. After a shipwreck they visit- 


the ocean bed, trek (continued on page 48) 


(5) While shipwrecked the two boys in the story 
watch fish dancing on the sea bed, and (6) later trek 
through brilliantly colored jungle. (7) At the end — 
of the story — after shipwreck, jungle and desert 
treks, and wild animal parades — the two boys leave 
New York aboard a rocket bound for the moon. 
(8) Art teacher Walter Junge’s experience with films 
helped to make the project possible. 
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The children accumulated hundreds of texture samples like 


sidewalk 


tree bark, 
Experimenters made designs by pasting up 


screens, 


those numbered | through 6: 


7) 
cut texture samples. 


etc. ( 


mats, 


Concept of texture opened new 


(8) 


Lance 


(9) 


world for exploration with crayon and paper. 


was absorbed in a new find when surprised by the camera. 
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By ELIZABETH H. WERTZ 


Art Advisor, Parkville Elementary School 
Great Neck, Long !sland, New York 
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getting the FEEL things 


“I got this one off the back of the television set!” 
“Bet no one has any like this!” 

“. .. the bottom of your father’s new rubber boots? 

These were snatches of conversation among seventh 
grade students as they walked into their art room. 
Most of them were carrying rolled-up or folded sheets 
of drawing paper. Some sheets revealed neatly ar- 
ranged colored areas and others were patchy. Interest 
in the day’s class period ran high; everyone wanted to 
see what everyone else had. And what did they have? 
The papers they were eagerly bringing to class showed 
crayon rubbings of strange and familiar, odd and 
ordinary surfaces which the students had found. With 
the introduction of the word “texture”, a whole new 
world had been opened to the class. This is how it 
happened. 


Among the standard props in the art room were a 
large Guatemalan water jug and a small, rough, 
bright-colored Mexican mat. One day when a group 
of students gathered around my desk, I noticed that 
one of the boys was rubbing the jug as he was speak- 
ing. I said, “It’s nice and smooth, isn’t it?” 

He looked down at the jug — hardly aware that he 
had been touching it. With a sense of discovery in 
his voice, he said, “Yeah .. .””. Other hands reached 
out to touch it, too. 


“See how rough the mat is by comparison,” I said. “It 
has a nice texture, hasn’t it?” 


What’s that?” 


We were off. We talked and defined terms for a few 
minutes, then felt the different fabrics that made up 
our clothing. We dug into pockets and pocketbooks 
and saw familiar objects with new-feeling eyes and 
fingertips. 

Next the students wondered how they could capture 
some of these textures. Before long they were mak- 
ing intricate rubbings of everything within reach. For 
the next few days it was spring-like and clear,and we 
moved into the halls and outside the building. The 
students worked with great seriousness, full of pur- 
poseful activity. 

As the work progressed the bulletin boards in the art 
room showed the results. Some of the students start- 
ed experimenting. Drawing irregular shapes with 
their crayons they filled in — (continued on page 48) 
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With only a few changes one bulletin board can 
be used two or more times. This is how we did it: 


First bulletin board 


During the Halloween season our group made a 
three dimensional bulletin board. At Easter time 
I asked the group how we would make our board 
for Easter. Immediately they said, “One like 
Halloween.” 

From this we decided what we would put on the 
board. Many suggestions came, but we narrowed 
them down to the following: sky, grass and flow- 
ers, an Easter Bunny carrying a basket, and a boy 
and girl with Easter baskets. 

We made the sky by placing a strip of white wrap- 
ping paper as long as the entire bulletin board on 
tables pulled together. On this we sprinkled water 
and powdered finger paint, and mixed it until we 
had a stormy spring sky. 

The grass, flowers, and baskets were cut and shaped 
from construction paper. 

The Easter Bunny and the children’s heads and 
necks were made by cutting one-inch strips of news- 
paper and stapling them to the board near the 
middle, leaving the ends loose. With pins we fast- 
ened the loose ends around crumpled newspaper 
to give the figures their form. After this we used 
more one-inch strips of newspaper run through a 
thin paste to cover the (continued on page 42) 


If bulletin boards are well-planned, a few changes during the year 
will make each one completely different, representative of its own 
season, yet not too time-consuming. Children should participate in 
their planning and execution. Note similarities in (1) “Our New 
Books’ board and (2) “vacation time’ changeover. 


ALL YEAR 


Phyllis Kennedy Logan, Supervisor of Art 


Eva Harsky, First Grade Teacher 


Lucille Ellingboe, First Grade Teacher 


Tucson, Arizona, Public Schools 
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Where did Bobby and Betty go “for a vacation? 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Beginners’ Kits of 
REA Y projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Our established policy is to shi 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive t om. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2802, Chicago 24, lil. 


LEATHER 


EASY TO MAKE 


Billfolds, belts, key cases, ete., 
simple and easy to make. 
Send for big 68-page 
OSBORN CATALOG No. 19. 
Only 25¢ for this giant, 
idea-packed and profit-mak- 
ing catalog. Also, 8-page sup- 
ply folder free upon request. 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 


The House of Leathercraft 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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FINE 
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“6110” 
EASEL 
BRUSHES 


e show card 


Size: ! 2 
Length: 
Each: 12 
4 5 6 
20 8.25 32 


WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


Pe GRUMBACHER — AT ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


484 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Bulletin Boards 
(continued from page 40) 


figures until they were smooth. 


The children’s clothes were made 
of newspaper painted with tempera 
and shaped to fit while still wet. 


Cooked paste: 1 cup of flour 
Y4 cup of sugar 


8 cups of water 


Second bulletin board 


We learned that another first grade 
teacher, Mrs. Ellingboe, had read 
“Mr. McGregor and the Cabbage 
Patch” to her group, and that they 
had made Mr. McGregor and Peter 
Rabbit in the cabbage patch. To 
stimulate the reading of this book 
and others she and her group put 
Mr. McGregor and their fence on 
our bulletin board. We made more 
cabbages for the patch and some 
vegetables for the children’s bask- 
ets, and named the children Betty 
and Bob. From a plane high in 
the sky our wording became sky- 
writing. 

The cabbages were made by crump- 
ling pieces of newspaper and tying 
each piece inside a square of news- 
paper. When the edges were turn- 
ed up around the crumpled paper 
and painted, the cabbage held its 
shape. The fence was cut from 
colored construction paper. 


Third bulletin board 


Vacation time was coming and we 
were discussing plans for vacation. 


“What will Betty and Bob do on 
their vacation?” one child asked. 
Of course they, too, would go on a 
trip. But how would they go? 


The second grade teacher and her 
group had made a train which we 
liked very much. Should we ask 
them to bring their train into our 
room? Yes, we should. So we 
changed rooms with Mrs. Teague 
and her group and they put their 
train on our bulletin board. We 
took Mr. McGregor and Peter Rab- 
bit down, made suitcases for Betty 
and Bob, and they were ready for 
a trip to the farm. 


Again Mrs. Ellingboe’s group made 
the farm scene and we made trees 
and the barn. The trunks of the 
trees were made from rolls of news- 


paper. To make the leaves we 
crumpled and twisted newspaper 
and fastened it with thumb tacks. 
After we gave them a coat of tem- 
pera paint the trees looked very 
realistic. 

Thus our third bulletin board 
was finished and enjoyed for the 
few remaining days of school. ¢ 


Understanding Heart 


(continued from page 12) 


perfectly normal, other things be- 
ing equal. 

It is amazing what human interest 
and kindness rather than a cold 
pseudo-scientific approach on the 
part of some parent or teacher can 
do. At the Junior Art Center, 
which serves as a laboratory for 
both regular college students and 
in-service Classes, we prove this reg- 
ularly. Not long ago a fifth grade 
boy came in with one of the in-serv- 
ice teachers. Through four and 
one-half years of schooling no one 
had been able to do anything with 
him and he was considered hope- 
less. He couldn’t read or write as 
well as a first grader and his inter- 
ests were apparently nil. In the 
Art Center, Saturday after Satur- 
day with much encouragement, he 
made apparently meaningless blobs 
and scribbles. Finally one day he 
produced a very crude cowboy. 


This was his subject for many more 
weeks. The teacher was thus given 
a clue as to his interests and she 
fostered this interest with encour- 
agement and tried to help him to 
introduce more and more things 
into his picture. As the boy gained 
confidence he began slowly to read 
cowboy stories and grow in many 
other ways. Through his interest 
in cowboys he began to progress 
in all areas so that today he is no 
longer considered hopeless. 


This little incident illustrates no 
magical qualities of what art can 
or cannot do for the child. It does 
point up, however, the importance 
of love and human compassion. 
Science is an important tool which 
helps us to understand ourselves, 
but we must not overlook the fact 
that the human qualities are ex- 
tremely important too. ¢ 
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Free and Inexpensive 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 


fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (4) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these item: must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Full Information. International Film Bureau 
ac., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
dv. on page 50. No. 274. 


BRUSHES 


School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, !nc., 


84 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 
n page 42. No. 234. 
CERAMICS 


Favor, 
JA, 425 S. Wabash 
Adv. on page 50. 


Seramoglaze folder and price list. 
uvhl and Co., Dept. 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
No. 227. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Leisurecrafts, 
Dept. J-12, 907 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Adv. on page 47. 


% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 47. 


list of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Adv. on page 47. No. 210. 


Catalog. Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-M Tele- 


graph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. Adv. on 
page 47. No. 212. 
Catalog. O-P Craft Co., Inc., Dept. JA, San- 


dusky, Ohio. See Shop Talk. No. 208. 


Illustrated 28-page Catalog. X-Acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. Adv. on page 45. No. 278. 


FELT TIP MARKER 


Flo-Master School Bulletin. 


ison Mfg. Co., Dept. J-8, 153 W. 23rd St., 
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Cushman and Den- 


New York 11, N.Y. Adv. on page 48. No. 
229. 

LEATHER 

Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dept. 2802, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 
42. No. 225. 


ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 
Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill Adv. on page 42. No. 222. 


rCatalog. Send 25 cents to Osborn Bros. 
Supply Co., Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Adv. on page 42. 


METALS 


“Enameling on Copper and Other Metals”, 
book. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1205 J 
Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. Adv. on 
page 50. No. 213. 


CRAFTSMEN’S catalog No. 8. Paul H. Gess- 
wein & Co., Inc., 35 Maiden Lane, New 
York 38, N.Y. See Shop Talk. No. 275. 


Booklet, “The New Way to Make Aluminum 
Trays and Coasters!” and price list. Metal 
Goods Corp., 614 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 
12, Mo. Adv. on page 48. No. 276. 


MUSIC 


EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach- 
ing aids for every phase of music educa- 
tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 €E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
51. No. 231. 


Complete catalog. Folkways Records & Serv- 
ice Corp., 117 W. 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Adv. on page 45. No. 277. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


SHAW Finger-Paint Craft Booklet. Binney & 
Smith Co., Dept. JA, 41 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Adv. on page 4. No. 272. 


%3 P & I units: Peppy Props with Papier 
Mache, Finger Painting and Jolly Uses For 
Powder Tempera. 
American Crayon Company, Dept. JA-30, 
Sandusky, Ohio. Adv. on back cover. 


Instructive folder on the use of poster colors. 
Milton Bradley Co., Dept. SC-33, Spring- 
field 2, Mass. Adv. on page 2. No. 279. 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Instructions for the “Safety First’ construc- 


tion paper project. Milton Bradley Co., 
Dept. JC-33, Springfield, Mass. Adv. on 
page 51. No. 273. 

SHELLCRAFT 


Catalog of shelicraft supplies. The Nautilus, 
Dept. A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. Adv. on 
page 50. No. 224, 


Send 25 cents to The . 
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Mind Your Child’s Art, Laura Bannon, Pellegrini 
and Cudahy Co., New York, 1952, $2.75. 
Many teachers have wished for a book which would 
explain to parents the nature of child art and 
how to be a parent art educator. Mind Your 
Child’s Art was written expressly for parents. And 
in its way it should be helpful in giving mothers, 
fathers and interested bystanders such as aunts, 
uncles, and grandparents a better understanding of 
the child’s creative expression. Without preten- 
sion or technical terminology the author has ex- 
plained simply the child’s developmertal levels in 
art. 
Laura Bannon, the author, formerly headed the 
children’s art program in the Saturday classes of 
the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. In her 
years of experience in teaching art she has observed 
the effects of indifference, well-meaning but bad 
guidance, or the lack of information that have 
caused parents to obstruct the child’s creative free- 
dom at home. One by one she points up the com- 
mon misunderstandings of parents toward child art. 
Then Miss Bannon sets out to show parents how 
they may help make their children’s lives richer 
through art expression in the home. Some of her 
admonitions to parents are: 


“Your most difficult task will be to say nothing 
at the right time ... You want him to have many 
outlets for self-expression, just because they are 
necessary to mental health and happiness. Draw- 
ing, like singing and dancing, is a natural means 
of expression. Any normal child feels the joy of it 
and may continue to do so if his efforts are met 
with understanding . .. Remember that we are not 
necessarily trying to make an artist of Johnny. If 
he should choose to be one later on, we have 
helped him on his way by allowing him to develop 
these qualities within himself that are essential 
to his individual expression.” 

Mind Your Child’s Art may err in suggesting at 
one point that a child of 10 years or older might 
be stimulated by being given a list of topics about 
which he may wish to paint. If, as the author 
points out, the child never lacks for material of in- 
terest to him upon which to draw for his paintings, 
it would seem unnecessary to suggest ideas to stir 
his imagination. Many paintings and drawings 
are included to illustrate the ways in which chil- 
dren may work. The work of younger children 
that is included seems to fit the author’s discussion 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


better than the paintings of the older children 
which seem a bit sophisticated for their years. 


Miss Bannon wrote her book with parents in mind 
but teachers will read it with interest. She en- 
courages parents to take an interest in the school 
art in their community. Candidly but not unfairly 
she points out that too much formal, stultified art 
education is still to be found in many public 
schools. Miss Bannon has written a very readable, 
sympathetic book which should help parents dis- 
cover the child’s world of art. 


Art For Young America, Revised Edition, 1952. 
Florence Nicholas, Mabel Trilling, 
Margaret Lee and Elmer Stephan, 
Charles Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, IIli- 
nois, $3.20. 
The latest revision of Art For Young America in- 
cludes a greater emphasis on art of the 20th Cen- 
tury. Its authors intended it for use as a text for 
related art classes, home economics classes and as 
reading material for English and history classes at 
the secondary level. According to its authors the 
emphasis of the book is on “appreciative art ac- 
tivities.” The text is written in simple language 
and so organized that it is very readable. Art For 
Young America is limited in its usefulness to those 
students who are seeking information about con- 
temporary painting, sculpture or design. While 
it is profusely illustrated, the many works of art 
shown are not the recognized great works of their 
periods. The authors have wisely refrained from 
over-emphasizing any particular area of the art 
field. The scope of the material is comprehensive. 


Earl American Designs, Erwin O. Christensen, Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, New York, 
1952, $1.75. 
Teachers who are seeking reference material on. 
American folk arts will find Early American De- 
signs a good picture book of painted tin or tole- 
ware. The author has shown photographs of in- 
teresting examples seldom seen. While its readers 
will wish that the objects were shown in color, 
Early American Designs is simple in format and 
easy to study. e 
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Art in Akron 


(continued from page 18) 


and senior high schools, we are 
aware of the need for greater fa- 
cilities in the art department. We 
must meet the changing and varied 
interests of youth. The art labor- 
atory is a place where they can 
plan, work out problems and ex- 
plore in many different media. 
An electric kiln, a potter’s wheel, 
an art metal table, a wood-working 
bench, easels, silk screen and air- 
brush equipment are available for 
their use. Hand in hand with the 
experiences in these areas go a 
deeper understanding and appreci- 
ation of the work of craftsmen. Such 
group work develops initiative, in- 
creases interest in research and the 
use of books, stimulates growth of 
good habits and attitudes, and gives 
opportunity for creative expression, 
thus helping to satisfy the deep 
emotional needs of the students. 


\rt becomes an elective subject in 
the ninth year, and the work be- 
comes more specialized. The free- 
dom and spontaneity which has 
characterized early art expressions 
should be kept alive. It can be if 
the teacher realizes that the objec- 
tives of the program have not 
changed. 

In grades 10, 11 and 12 art is con- 
tinued as an elective. The pro- 
gram is a general one where the 
students receive more specialized 
training. In the vocational high 
school emphasis is placed upon ad- 
vertising art and display, prepar- 
ing students for positions in stu- 
dios, stores and industries. 


We are well aware of the need to 
reach students in our high school 
art departments who do not have 
special ability. The needs and in- 
terests of many others have too 
long been overlooked. The per- 
centage of drop-outs in our high 
schools might decrease if more stu- 
dents were given creative opportun- 
ities. We have found this program 
to be very successful in one of our 
high schools and expect to expand 
the program. ‘Through these clas- 
ses the art room is made available 
to more students. Such students 
work best with problems of a three- 
dimensional nature rather than 
with the graphic arts. 


The art teacher as a creative per- 
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International Art Exchange 

The International Art Ex- 
change is a program sponsored 
jointly by the National Art 
Education Association and the 
Junior Red Cross. The pur- 
pose of the program is to en- 
courage young people to use 
exciting first-hand experiences 
as material for art expressions 
and to arouse in young people 
of the world a friendly inter- 
est in each other’s way of life. 


Who may participate? The 
program iis for students in 
grades seven through twelve. 
Each picture must be neatly 
mounted or matted on 15 x 20 
or 22 x 28 white, grey, or cream 
matboard. Any permanent 
medium may be used: water- 
color, tempera, block print or 
crayon. 


Vivid, free, colorful expressions 
of students’ personal reactions 
to environment are desired. 
Students should be encouraged 
to interpret with feeling rather 
than report factually such 
scenes as “My own room”, “Our 
cafeteria crowds”, “I work after 
school”, “My favorite sport”, 
etc. 

By April 15, the pictures to be 
contributed should be turned 
over to your local Junior Red 
Cross Chairman or Director. 
He will forward them so that 
they reach the area office at 
4050 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 
8, Missouri, by May 15. 


If you are interested in seeing 
two film strips which illustrate 
the type of work acceptable in 
this program, they may be se- 
cured by writing to Mr. Arthur 
Armstrong, Assistant Director, 
American Red Cross, 4050 Lin- 
dell Street, St. Louis 8, Mis- 
souri. 


son is aware of the interests, activi- 
ties and resources of the commun- 
ity. Much can be done toward 
planning a vital school program. 
Such a program has deep social 
significance and is essential to the 
well-being of children. It brings 
life into the school room. 

Akron’s art museum works closely 
with the schools, arranging exhi- 


bitions of interest to children and 
relating its many activities to the 
needs of the community. A big 
event in the fall is the Masked Ball, 
a civic event for the benefit of the 
Art Institute. School children in 
grades seven thrcugh twelve create 
designs in two dimensions and use 
materials of all kinds to create fig- 
ures in three dimensions. These 
designs are then used by our large 
department stores in windows and 
store displays. They become the 
starting point for adults who need 
ideas for costumes. 


This fall, excitement was high 
when the designs were brought in 
for judging. Several hundred 
were submitted. Later, hundreds 

(continued on page 47) 


TO GROW ON— 

in addition to bringing warmth and gaiety to the 
daily business of growing up, it will be theirs for- 
ever and will help to give them the spiritual en- 
richment necessary for calm living in an anxious 
age. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
leading producers of Folk Music on Records 
SONGS TO GROW ON series 

ANTHOLOGIES OF AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC 
and the world famous ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY of people’s music on records from 
many lands. 

for complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAY RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


help make their HANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools 
help give your students’ hands more 
creative ‘‘follow-thru.” 

Because there's a specific, designed- 
for-the-job X-acto for many differ- 
ent school handicraft, art and shop 
needs ... to help them do a better 
job—with their own hands, 

X-acto offers a complete line of 
unique tools, knives and inter- 
changeable blades. 


from 25¢ to $30. 
at dealers everywhere. 


Write today 
for our new illustrated 
x acto 28-page Catalog. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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wooD 

O-P CRAFT COMPANY, Sandusky, Ohio, con- 
tinues to put out a very complete line of wooden 
items which you may find helpful in your craft 
classes. Have you seen the life-size wooden eggs 
composed of two pieces which screw together? If 
you don’t have facilities for woodwork, their hing- 
ed boxes of different sizes have many uses, as do 
their wooden plates made of solid, seasoned bass- 
wood lumber. If you don’t have their newest cata- 
log, O-P will be glad to send it to you. 


CRAYON SHARPENER 
Why hasn’t someone thought of a crayon sharpener 
before! There is now one on the market in bright 


colored plastic which catches the shavings in an 
easy-to-empty receptacle. And only 10 cents at 
your variety, school, drug or dime store. 


METAL 

Junior and senior high school art departments 
which have facilities for working in metal will want 
the new CRAFTSMEN’S catalog No. 8 recently 
published by Paul H. Gesswein & Co., Inc., Dept. 
JA, 35 Maiden Lane, New York 38. Pliers, tweezers, 
drills, mandrels, files and other metalcraft tools 
and supplies are available. 


SPEEDBALL “FLICKER” 

The makers of SPEEDBALL LETTERING PENS 
have just issued a new book which will be of prac- 
tical use to art classes. Many types of alphabets are 
included for both pen and brush with an analysis 
of the individual pen or brush strokes of each letter. 
SPEEDBALL is perhaps the oldest of the firms 
making lettering pens and they have constantly im- 
proved their products over the years. The new 
SPEEDBALL pens are trade-marked “FLICKER”. 
Pheir ink reservoirs are hinged. Both upper and 
lower feeders “flick’” open simultaneously so they 
can be wiped clean. SPEEDBALL recommends 
that the best way to clean lettering or drawing pens 


is to scrub them gently with a wet toothbrush. 
Don’t forget SPEEDBALL in your next requisition. 


MULTI-PURPOSE BRUSH 

BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES, Dept. JA, Lynd- 
hurst, New Jersey, announce the development of a 
new brush for use in the ceramic field. This new 
brush has been designated as a kiln cleaning and 
greenware dusting brush, and has been specifically 
designed for multi-purpose use. For a limited time 
only this new brush will be offered free as a prem- 
ium with the purchase of other BERAMIC brushes. 
BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES is not offering this 
brush for sale and it cannot be purchased in any 
store. It is only obtainable through the special 
promotion now being conducted through BERA- 
MIC dealers. 


TILTING CHALKBOARDS 

The new VERS-A-TILT unit chalkboard incorpor- 
ates the latest theories in chalkboard construction 
and installation. The outstanding feature of the 
VERS-A-TILT unit is its tilted surface which elim- 
inates all glare from natural or artificial light. The 
tilt also reduces writing fatigue and promotes, bet- 
ter writing since the student assumes a more nat- 
ural and normal writing position. Another unique 
feature of the VERS-A-TILT is its adaptability to 
changing unit heights. A first grade room, today, 
can be ready for eighth grade students tomorrow 


without any major alterations as required with con- 
ventional chalkboards. By utilizing only the four 
original fastenings in their same position, the en- 
tire unit can be shifted up or down 10 inches in 
multiples of one inch. VERS-A-TILT units are 
distributed exclusively by the Claridge Equipment 
Company, Dept. JA, 4608 West 20th Street, Chi- 
cago 50. 
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Art in Akron 


(continued from page 45) 


of children came to see the display. 
In analyzing this success it seemed 
to me that the real answer lay “in 
taking the lid off’, for there were 
no rules, no teaching in the old 
sense, but an opportunity for stu- 
dents to express ideas in a purely 
creative way. 


The Cleveland Symphony Or- 


; chestra gives three concerts each 
=vear in Akron for school children, 
| «and when interest is created in 

music classes this interest carries 
§ over into art classes. Children 
paint, make dioramas, puppet 


shows and scenery for dramatic 

productions. Window displays in 
} «lowntown stores tell the story of 
Stravinsky’s “Firebird”, Mendels- 
| sohn’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream”, and Saint-Saens’ “The 
- Carnival of the Animals”. 


We cooperated with the Kiwanis 
Club in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the church and religious 


.. 4 ‘aith in modern living, the theme 
- being “The Church Points the 
= Way”. Who can measure the ef- 
af fect of such an interest in the at- 
titude and behavior of children? 
lhe results were amazing. 

t- 4 Children participate in the Inter- 
ie national Art Exchange sponsored 
te) by the Junior Red Cross. We be- 
y; lieve the arts can exert a tremen- 
w dous influence on international un- 


derstanding. There are many sim- 
ilar activities during the year. We 
believe that posters have a very lim- 
ited educational value and we 
choose very carefully from the com- 
munity’s requests. The above il- 
lustrations, we believe, prove that 
point. 


The art teacher has an important 
role in the school and community 
today, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly important. In these days 
when fear and hate stalk the world 


n- and great tensions result, how can 
ur people live normal lives? The cre- 
a ative arts can do much to relieve 
in these tensions by giving opportun- 
wo ities for self-expression. 

nt 


People should be taught to see 
beauty in the things that surround 
them and to have experiences in 
the arts. We believe Akron has 
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an art program in which teachers 
and students work in a spirit of ad- 
venture and discovery, satisfying 
their deepest needs and interests. ¢ 


Folk Art 


(continued from page 31) 


German and Swiss people. Even 
during colonial times, before they 
arrived in this country, they came 
from villages where the folk arts 
were flourishing. This accounts 
for the colorful decoration found 
on slip and sgraffito techniques on 
the ceramic plates. Tulips and 
heart shapes were popular motifs 
and we associate them with the 
characteristic Pennsylvania Ger- 
man style. 


Even before the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania were decorating their 
household utensils, the pioneer 
women of New England were em- 
broidering bedspreads, the bed 
hangings that hung down from the 
large four-poster beds, draperies 
and chair seats in a loosely-twisted 
woolen thread called crewel. The 
motifs they used were brought over 
from England; they were done in 
the manner they were accustomed 
to before they emigrated to this 
country. Their style is quite dif- 
ferent from the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. Various motifs of leaves and 
flowers, and even birds and ani- 
mals, are used, usually in bright 
colors. The variety of the shapes, 
the boldness of design, makes them 
appealing. 

As we study these examples of our 
folk art it becomes clear how truly 
American they are. The man who 
made his own weathervane was not 
a professional artist. The potters 
who brushed in the birds and tulips 
on ceramic plates and jugs had not 
gone to an art school. We should 
therefore not expect skill and re- 
finement; instead we find freshness 
and spontaneity prompted by an 
immediate need. All folk art has 
a great deal in common with the 
art of children we admire today. ¢ 


When writing to 
advertisers, please mention 
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CRAFT 
FREE- catatoc 
120 PAGES... Complete 
Craft Supplies, Tools, De- 5 Y 


signs, Instruction Books 
from America’s Most Com- 
plete Stock. Includes fe 
Leather Craft, Glove Mak- [ 
ing, Lamp Shades, Metal & 
Tooling, Cork Craft, Latest 
Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 
Send For Your FREE Copy NOW... 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


5626-3 Telegraph Avenue @ Oakland 9, Calif. 


METALCRAST 
We carry a complete line of 
lies for 21 diff crafts. WooDsuRNING 
Materials, tvols. patterns and c 
Instructions for all crafts avail- eens 
able for immediate delivery. RUBBER MOLDS 
We offer you high quality 
at ble pric- SHELLCRAFT 
Prompt, efficient serv- BRAIDING 
Give us a try and we will do GLASS ETCHING 
the best to place you en eur FELTCRaFY 
list of satisfied customers. 
BEADCRAFY 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAST 
25c for complete catalog BLOCK PRINTING 


Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Just Off The Press... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


LeisureCrafts is celebrating their 
50th Anniversary. The new giant 
Anniversary catalogue has more 
than 100 pages . . . thousands of 
items. It contains complete in- 
formation and prices on supplies 
for Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Ce- 
ramics, Textile Colors and more 
than a score of other handicrafts. 

Send 25c in coin or stamps to 
cover handling and mailing. Money 
refunded with your order of $5.00 
or more. 

Special consideration given to 
institutional inquiries. 


SEND NoW! 
for this 
valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. J-12 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 
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tought with 


@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather-even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve -an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks- in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 

mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and ‘storing! Available 

at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations * 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 

Hooks, Overshoes, etc. * Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 


including * Flash Cards, Posters, 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


EE! 

Flo-master 

School Bulletin 

illustrates 

scores of ways 

4, teachers are 
using the 
Flo-master in 

schoolroom instruction and activities. 

Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. J-8 
153 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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‘Super Cartoon 
| (continued from page 36) 


across deserts and through jungles, 


| Wiesbaden film studios which is 
/handling the production work, and 
‘complications would have arisen 
| because some of the photography 
/must be done in Freiburg, Gottin- 


| by the normal channels of German 


| Now the 


| build Europe seen through chil- 


reach New York, and make a trip 
to the moon by rocket. 

The Province of Hesse wanted to 
finance the film but an agreement 
had already been made by the 


gen, Vienna and Paris. Finally it 
was agreed that Hesse would bear 
part of the cost, but the film is 
basically a private venture backed 


film finance. 

question seems to be 
where to stop. The European 
Union is greatly impressed by the | 
| preliminary stages of the present | 
film and has ordered two shorts to | 
_be drawn by the same children. | 
One will show frontiers of trade 
_and friendship; the other will illus- 
trate the common struggle to re- 


| dren’s eyes. 


The unique values of | 
the present 


film arise from. the | 
freshness and spontaneity of a pro- | 
duction from a child’s viewpoint, | 
but how long such advantages 
could continue with a commercial- | 
ization of the project remains to be 
seen, @ 


Texture 


(continued from page 39) 


the areas with samples of the tex- | 


tures they had accumulated. A few 


lof them brought in actual fabrics | 
odd textures and) 


and scraps of 
created abstract designs by tacking 


| or pasting the pieces on cardboard. 


_Junior high students have a vigor- 


ous approach to new things, a sort, 


| of super-charged abundance of in- 
| terest which can turn the art room 
|into a setting for adventure. 
Though our time on this project 
was limited, it nevertheless had 
(great value. Chiefly, it _brought 
about an. awareness that _there is 
| more than - celor and shape to the 
| bigs. we see. The artist must 


‘make ano object look Tike i ls, 


too, A further development of the 


Gives students 
added thrill of 


accomplishment! 


When you supply your classes with our Super- 
Brite MIRROR-Finish Aluminum and other 
specially-prepared craft metals, you give their 
projects the benefit of the best. Students are 
assured of a better start... the added pleasure 
of a superior result. Metal Corporation's 
aluminum, brass, copper and stainless steel are 
a solid foundation on which to build up a 
stronger sense of achievement. 


Available in circles (flat or preformed), in 
rectangles (flat or preformed), in bracelet 
blanks and other shapes... for etching, paint- 
ing, hammering, stippling and other treatments 

. in making trays, coasters, bracelets, medal- 
lions, pendants, plaques and many different 
metal items... Metal Goods Corporation's 
craft metals are tops! 


May we send you our descriptive literature and 
price list? No obligation, of 
course. Just drop us a post- 
card. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at our reasonable 
prices for these high-quality 
metals 
Ask us about our new non- 
acid etching compound, 
SAFE-T-ETCH. It does 
away with dangers of acids. 


FREE BOOKLET: 
’ “The New Way to Make Aluminum 
Trays and Coasters !’’ 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST CRAFT METALS SINCE 1935” 


CRAFT DIVISION 

METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
614 ROSEDALE AVE. 

ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 


RTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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texture project could include an 
introduCtion to three-dimensional 
work and appreciation of how fine 
artists achieve the look of texture. 


I believe this project was a rich 
beginning for the group of seventh- 


graders. In terms of individual 
growth, perception and apprecia- 
tion the results were highly success- 
ful — and we all Rad‘a wonderful 


time! 


Art Media 


(continued from page 9) 


be melted and used as a media 
for painting, or melted and 
poured into blocks for modeling. 
APER: Paper for art purposes 
comes in many forms. Manila 
paper is probably the most wide- 
ly used although bogus, oatmeal 
and white construction paper 
are as usable. Any list of basic 
art materials would not be com- 
plete without a roll of 36-inch 
brown or white wrapping paper. 
Newsprint paper 18 by 24 is the 
most successful and economical 
paper for use in the elementary 
school. Most paper comes in 
packages of one ream of sheets. 
18 x 24 is the best size to stock; 
if you wish a smaller size it is 
always easier to cut it down. Col- 
ored construction paper comes 
in packages of one color. One 
package (18 x 24) of each of the 
following colors should be in- 
cluded; red, blue, yellow, black, 
green, grey, orange, and one 
package of assorted colors. 


PASTE: One quart jar of white 
school paste and one 3-pound 
sack of wheat or wallpaper paste 
will never seem enough but it 
can be supplemented by home- 
made paste. A good paste should 
stick well and reasonably 
clean to handle. 

TAPE: Brown gummed paper tape 
is a material which will fill doz- 
ens of creative uses. A roll two 
inches wide fits most needs. 

When you have initiated art in 

your classroom with these supplies 

you may want to include later the 
use of watercolor, plaster of Paris, 
casein paints, India ink, textile 
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paint, balsa wood, oak tag card- 
board, and many other supplies. 


What Are the Materials That You 
and Your Students Can Find in 
Your Own Community? 


Art education in America owes 


much to the ingenuity of students 
and teachers who have developed 
many creative uses for all sorts of 
common materials to be found in 


any community. The discovery of 
a scrap of cloth or wood that had 
just the right texture or shape is 
half of the creative process for the 
student. There would hardly be 
room here to describe the many 
uses found for scrap or salvage in 
art rooms. Part of creativity is the 
way in which one utilizes a mater- 
ial to serve his purposes. Teachers 
are constantly amazed at the re- 


Pebble-Painting 


Here’s resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 
form and its relation to materials of expression. It gives young people an 
understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 


is related to the function and form of the materials. 


(big) to inch (small) ; of any 
color, kind, texture, or shape. 
Let them select pebbles they 
like, and that remind them of 
something. 


Have the pebbles scrubbed nice 
and clean. Use India ink with 
a small paint brush. 


Suggest the children keep 
their outlines simple, as ‘Ne. 

this is very important for 
good results. The shape of 
the pebble will be the art- 
ist’s source of inspiration. 


EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 


Have your students 
collect any size of 
stones from 5 inches 


Smooth pebbles are easier to paint 
upon than rough ones, although 
rough pebbles make nice lively- 


looking lambs, pineapples 
and log cabins. 


This project can be used for 
any age group. 


For ages where projects 
need a practical application, 
these painted pebbles make 

novel paperweights, in- 

vitations, place cards, 
or desk and table orna- 


ments. If light in weight, 
eE" could be glued to 


pin and earring backs 
£24 for costume jewelry. 
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Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
ThE BEST iN SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 
THE NAUTILUS 


P. O. Box 1270 
SARASOTA, FLA. 


wept. A 
CATALOG 


INDIAN ART 


A new film 


“Arts & Crafts of the South- 
west Indians: Navajos’. Ex- 
cellent color. 12 mins. Write 
fer full information. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


OMETHING NEW ond SENSATIONAL in 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


erb Satin Velour and Metallic QI FoR 


r ch new cards never before offered. 


Get « vy orders FAST! Amazing values 
er $1 100% profit. 
ionery, Ch > 
zed ° 
1 from 60c t 


ts 
1.25. Three #1 boxes ON APPROVAL. 
No exper 


‘SERAMO 
ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
listing prices? 


Chicage I. 


‘Enameling on 
Copper and 
Other Metals’ 


by Thomas E. 
Thompson 


This illustrated 
40-page book 
answers your 
questions about 
fascinating metal 
enameling ... 
techniques, tools 
and equipment, 
types of enamel- 
ing. firing, fin- 
ishing, ete. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
COMPLETE RANGE OF ENAMEL COLORS 
SMALL COPPER TRAYS 


Many articles — enameled pins, belt buckles, but- 
tons, ash trays, small bowls — can be made by 
ebildren at all grade levels. Teachers find enam- 
eling a medium of expression with functional as 
well as creative qualities. 


NEW, INEXPENSIVE 
KILN 


Ideal for School Use 


Desigred for firing 
ename.s that have been 
applied to one side of a 
metal piece. Pieces up to 
4-3/8” in diameter and 
1-1/2” high may be fired 
in this kiln. 
@ Reaches enameling 
temperatures quickly 
@ Sturdy and simple 
construction 
@ Low cost, trouble free 
operation 


WRITE TO 


Tuomas C. THOMPSON CO. 


15393 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Iil. 


ce needed. Start now—WRITE TODAY! 
PURO CO., 280! Locust St.. Dept.3136-C, St.Louis 3.Mo. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
‘425 So. Wabash Ave. 


| 
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sourcefulness and sensitiveness a 
student develops when he has need 
for a material for art use. Scout- 
ing for materials for use in art in 
the classroom is a good way to be- 
come aware of community resourc- 
es. A call to the telephone com- 
pany may result in a box of short 
ends of copper wire. The local 
paint store has to discard wallpa- 
per books with discontinued lines; 
the back of wallpaper makes an in- 
teresting surface for chalk or tem- 
pera paint. It works well for so 
many things in the school, partic- 
ularly scenery for plays. Local 
dressmakers have helped some 
teachers by saving selvages of ma- 
terial for weaving and spools for a 
multitude of uses. Print shop and 
newspaper plants have remnants 
of paper which have had to be dis- 
carded when paper is cut in dil- 
ferent sizes. It usually comes in 
strips. Some of it is narrow enough 
to be very uselul for paper mac he. 


Tin and metal scraps are to be ob- 
tained from plumbing and rooling 
shops; sometimes the plumber or 
builder becomes very interested in 
the school and its needs, particu- 
larly art needs, when given an op- 
portunity to save material for art 
use. Leather scraps from shoe 
shops, metal milk bottle caps, lint 
cotton from cotton gins, burlap 
sacks from wholesale grocers offer 
many possibilities. Stove factories, 
furniture factories, fruit packing 
plants and many others gladly co- 
operate with teachers in furnish- 
ing scrap material which they 
would otherwise throw away. Bark 
ol trees, berries, nuts, leaves ol 
trees and other material is to be 
found by children in rural areas 
or small towns. Each region has 
resources all its own which can be 
put to creative use. It is good to 
have a box on hand for storing 
scraps as they are found. The old 
saw about “the sky is the limit” 
certainly applies to the unlimited 
possibilities of scrap materials for 
use In art. 


What Are Some of the Tools You 
Will Find Useful for Creative 
Activities That Can Be Bought 
at Small Cost? 


Tools are usually the most ex- 
pensive part of art in the class- 
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room. It is less expensive if they 
are shared by several teachers. A 
paper cutter is an indispensable 
item. At least a dozen pairs of 
small school scissors are needed for 
each classroom. A hammer, a hand- 
saw, four coping saws (and four 
packages of blades), a rasp or file, 
nails, yard stick, pliers, large 
shears and an assortment of mix- 
ing pans, are basic equipment. The 
small school system can work to- 
ward enriching its art by eventu- 
ally adding a kiln, for firing clay, 
brayers and tools for linoleum 
printing, a brace and bit, hack saw, 
sponges, looms, screw presses and 
other equipment. A slide projec 
tor and slides as well as films for 
teaching art should be added as 
soon as it is within the means o! 
the school, 


What Books Can | Read That 
Would Be Useful to a Teacher Who 
is Eager to Bring Art to His 
Classroom? 


Arts in the Classroom, Natalie 


Robinson Cole 


Creative Teaching in Art, Victor 
D'Amico, International Text 
book Company, Scranton, Pa.. 
1943 


Creative Art in the Elementary 
School, Denver Public Schools. 
Denver, Colorado 


Art in the Lives of Florida Chil- 
dren, Bulletin, No. 37, State De 
partment of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 


The teaching of art in the schoo! 
often becomes bogged down in too 
much concern for materials and 
media rather than the processes of 
creativity. The suggestions in this 
brochure are designed to help 
teachers locate materials for art, 
but it should be remembered that 
unless the approach to these ma- 
terials is creative, art materials 
may have little value in the devel- 
opment of the student. Resource- 
ful, imaginative teaching in ait 
goes hand in hand with the a- 
cumulation of materials that lend 
themselves to creative art. © 
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Build road signs and traffic signals using Bull’s Eye Construction 

Paper, Adhezo Paste and cardboard for backing. Indicate roads, 

ictor intersections, railroad tracks, etc., on the classroom floor with chalk. 

dria Assign pupils to play the various roles of policemen, pedestrians, 

Pa.. and vehicles. Then, you are ready to lead your class in an interesting, 
entertaining game of highway safety. 

ntary 


Make music exciting to chil- 
100ls. 


dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B. 


For Best Results, Use the Quality Team...- 
BULL’S-EVE 


ar 7 You get the most material, the 
e Je best material and get it quick- 
Palla- est from E.M.B. — rhythm, n T R T 0 n P P E R 


® Heavier, stronger 85-lb. sulphite stock 

®@ Finer surface suitable for water color or ink 
® Easier for sculpture — folds both ways 

® Truest colors in a variety of hues 


choo! 4 Educational Music Bureau pro- D H E 0 P § T E 


in too 4 vides school music materials Stick with the best. Adhezo is stronger, cleaner, 


pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas. 
choruses. 


s and @ for all ages, all occasions, all = drying . . . ideal for all mounting and craft- 
ses ol @ needs, all grades of difficulty. nee 
n this 


3 FREE INSTRUCTIONS for this safety project will 
help @ Write for your copy of the big. new be sent to you on request. MAIL THIS COUPON, 
r art, @ 9952 EM.B. GUIDE. It is the most 
{1 that | 
ma- | 
terials | 


complete listing of school music mate- 


rials of all publishers available. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. JC-33 Springfield, Mass. 


| 
devel- I Please send me free instructions for the “Safety First”’ 
ource- a | construction paper project. 
EDUCATIONAL NUSIG | 
BUREAU, | MILTON BRADLEY | 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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